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for Kansas City, near which we were 
lying. 

"Sorry to leave you; but what is to 
be, will be," said a young Virginian, 
sagely. 

" True," responded the Judge ; " and 
what has been, can never be again." 

" Therefore, I think it proper to invite 
you to drink a glass of ' what-you-will ' 
with me, 'in memoriam,"' rejoined the 
Colonel, a courtesy which he extended to 
ourselves, also ; and thus, in these pleas- 
antries, passed the morning until the hour 
of ten, which brought us to Kansas City. 
A number of passengers took leave of the 
Arabia, at this point ; and we bade adieu, 
finally, to two or three friends. 

The immigrant spirit began to show itself 
now in earnest. Hitherto we had all been 
quietly pursuing our course upon the Mis- 
souri, taking on or seting off a person or 
two at the different landings ; and making 
the most of whatever* occurred on our ra- 
ther monotonous passage to furnish amuse- 
ment for the time. We had studied the 
river and the bluffs, so like a fine panorama ; 
had tried to remember the windings of 
the most crooked of streams ; had counted 
sandbars and snags innumerable ; had had 
glimpses of towns, and seen the cabins of 
settlers along the shore ; had seen here 
and there a little patch of clearing on a 
slope toward the river, with hills in the 
background, and a general air of pictur- 
esqueness that was actually charming ; had 
had several trifling accidents, and one death 
— that of a child of a poor family in the 
steerage ; had pursued our pleasures during 
the days, and slept quietly during the nights ; 
and nothing had broken in upon the monoto- 
ny till now. But, as we neared the boun- 
dary, there was a rush upon deck, and all 
eyes were bent eagerly upon the Silent and 
uninhabited shore, as if it had been the 
shore of the marble-girdled Bosphorus. 
What there was of promise in that solitude 
and unbroken wilderness did not meet our 
eye ; yet we could but admire the beautiful 
outline of the country. We could see with 
the eye of imagination, far down in the fu- 
ture, a succession of stately mansions and 
tasteful cottages, embellishing those noble 
heights and emerald slopes ; but it was also 
impossible not to see the intervening log 
cabins and rude huts of the first settlers. 
Undoubtedly these new-comers had had 
their eyelids touched 

" With that rare juice, whose magic power it is 
To give the rose-hue to those things which truly 
Wear the sad livery of ugliness " 



The bustle of preparation for departure — 
the occasional look-out, and the leave-taking 
of those exchanging letters of introduction, 
and other courtesies, occupied the day 
from the time of leaving Kansas to our ar- 
rival at Leavenworth, the town of that name 
below the Fort. The greater part of the 
Arabia's passengers disembarked at this 
new city, where a steam mill, a wooden 
hotel with a flag flaunting gaily from its 
roof, several stores, and one hundred houses, 
more or less, had been erected within the 
last six months. Several houses noticed 
were of canvas, but most of the buildings 
were frame, and although of such mush- 
room growth, looked comfortable. This 
is the chief point of attraction in Kansas ; 
and when the Fort ceases to be a military 
post, and is added to the city, it will offer 
some of the most beautiful situations in the 
States and Territories. Here, indeed, is 
fine scenery ; parks and groves of Nature's 
disposing, so after the cultivated tastes of 
man, that we might fancy ourselves in 
England and be pardoned the delusion. 

There is a curious bend in the Missouri 
just at the fort, where a rocky wall rises 
out of the river, and forms a square corner 
which looks as if it might have been made 
by quarrying stone from the bank, so per- 
fect a right angle does it form. 

It had been our intention to stop at the 
Fort ; but as we had formed a pleasant ac- 
quaintance with some gentlemen going to 
Nebraska, we concluded to keep on with 
them to our destination. And here, kind 
reader, we may as well take leave of you ; 
as what was seen at Weston and St. Joseph 
did not please us much, and as the journey 
from the latter place to Council Bluffs had 
to be performed by stage you would not 
like to follow us ; but we propose to meet 
you again on the top of a bluff in the beau- 
tiful territory of Nebraska. 



13P In one of his Lapland letters, Bay- 
ard Taylor gives this forcible figure : " It 
was a wonderful, a fairy world we beheld — 
too beautiful to be lifeless, but every face 
we met reminded us the more that this 
was the chill beauty of Death — of dead 
Nature. Death was in the sparkling air, 
in the jeweled trees, in the spotless snow. 
Take off your mitten, and his hand will 
grasp yours liko a vice ; uncover your 
mouth, and your frozen lips will soon ac- 
knowledge his kiss " It is to be inferred 
that Bayard did not "indulge" in these 
kisses.'" 



THE AUTHOB OF "AUEOEA 
LEIGH." 



All that concerns this eminent lady is 
of interest. In the sketch of her life and 
works, which appeared in this Journal, we 
endeavored to inform the reader upon those 
points of character and circumstance most 
material in a summary, but from necessity 
had to omit many personal reminiscences 
which would have added much to the nar- 
rative. We, therefore, give place to an 
extract from a late letter from Florence, 
written after the return of the Brownings 
from their visit to England. The letter 
writer says : " I learned that the Brown- 
ings had returned, and were at their old 
quarters — * Casa Guidi.' When I rang at 
the door, I learned, with extreme regret, 
that Mrs. Browning was suffering deep 
affliction from the loss of a relative. Mr. 
Browning, however, received me ; and, at 
his suggestion, after a lapse of some weeks, 
I renewed my visit. Fancy to yourself an 
old palace drawing-room, hung with faded 
arms, furnished' with black oak, carved fur- 
niture, bookcases of the same, carved, one 
might fancy, by Antony of Trent himself, 
and weighed down with ancient-looking 
books, many of mem bound in parchment. 
Cinque Cento pictures, Giottos, with gold 
backgrounds, look down from the walls,- and 
the whole air of the room is shady, dreamy, 
and poetic. Just as I was about to sit 
down I heard a light rustling, and Mr. 

Browning said, ' Here's Mrs. , dear,' — 

pleasant, simple introduction! The long 
wished for moment had come, and I stood 
before the poet. She is a small, slight fig- 
ure, and, as she stood by the side of her 
well-built husband, looked almost like 
another styleKof being — so spiritual, so 
pale, with herlong dark curls, and eyes 
full, dark, soft and wonderfully expressive, 
in which the gonius of the woman is clear- 
ly seen. She talked so kindly, and with 
such simplicity, that I really loved her ; 
and was astonished to find that I had been 
with her an hour and a half. To my 
taste, Mrs. Browning is extremely lovely 
in appearance, in the tones of her voice, 
and in an inexpressible gentleness of man- 
ner. She spoke of her American friends 
with much feeling. Her child is a beau- 
tiful boy of eight summers, with long, 
golden curls, and his mother's soft, large 
eyes ; so fresh and unused to other boys, 
he looks as if he had just dropped from 
the skies." 



